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When you are completely attentive, there is no self, no limitation. 
Krishnamurti, Washington DC, 1985 


When you give complete attention, with all the energy that one has, 
fear completely disappears. 
Krishnamurti, Ojai, California, 1981 


So long as there is a center [a self image] creating space around 

itself there is neither love or beauty. When there is no center and no 

circumference, then there is love. When you love, you are beauty. 
Krishnamurti, Freedom From the Known 





When you see the extraordinary beauty of the earth, its rivers, 
lakes, mountains, [or your child], what actually takes place? At that 
moment the very majesty of the mountain makes you forget your- 
self. You don’t exist, only that grandeur exists. Beauty is, where 
you are not. 

Krishnamurti, Madras, India 1982 


The children were playing about, but they never looked at that 
lovely spring day. They had no need to look, for they were spring. 
Their laughter and their play were part of the tree, the leaf, and the 
flower. You felt this, you didn’t imagine it. It was as though the 
leaves and the flowers were taking part in the laughter, in the shout- 
ing, and in the balloon that went by. Every blade of grass, the 
yellow dandelion, and the children were part of the whole earth. 
The dividing line between man and nature disappeared; but the 
man on the race-course in his car and the woman returning from 
the market were unaware of this. Probably they never looked at 
the sky, at the trembling leaf, the white lilac. There were carrying 
their problems in their hearts, and the heart never looked at the 
children or the brightening spring day. The pity of it was that they 
breed these children and the child would soon become the man on 
the race-course and the women returning from the market; and 
the world would be dark again. Therein lay the unending sorrow. 
The love on the leaf would be blown away in the coming autumn. 

Krishnamurti, The Only Revolution 





Safe Enough To Play 


The Safe Place 


Freedom implies safety. The greater the sense of safety, the greater the 
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As any botanist 

or biologist (or 
gardener) will tell you, 
an organism threatened 
continually in its early 
formative period tends 
to reproduce quickly. 
The child’s nature gets 
the message that we are 
not long for this world, 
so lets make sure at 
least our species 
survives. Thus sexual 
maturation speeds up 
dramatically. A group of 
medical doctors in 
upstate New York found 
a direct correspondence 
between early menses, 
television viewing, and 
general stress-anxiety. 
Thus upwards of 24% of 
American female 
children, seven years of 
age, now develop 
breasts, begin menses at 
eight, and pregnancies 
are now epidemic at 
nine. The same sexual 
precocity takes place in 
boys. 


The Biology of Transcendence 


Intellect, driven by 
novelty, asks only, 

“Ts it possible?” 
Intelligence, driving for 
our well-being and 
fulfillment, asks, 

“Ts it appropriate?” 

A fully developed and 
integrated intellect 
could not, by its nature, 
make any move that was 
not for the well-being of 
self, society, and world. 
We would, by the very 
nature of our minds, be 
incapable of dumping 
100 million tons of 
violently toxic chemical 
waste on our own nest, 
or spend enough on 
armament in a day 

to adequately feed the 
seven million or so 
children who starve to 


death each year. 
Evolution’s End 


Magical Parent - Magical Child 


play and the more dynamic learning becomes. Introduce fear of any kind, 
and development falters. Defense strategies kick in—flight/fight, compari- 
son, competition, striving for rewards and avoiding punishments. Learning 
becomes defensive. The greater the fear the greater the demand for pro- 
tection, which often leaves very little energy for growth and development. 

Cellular biologist Bruce Lipton, reporting on new genetic research, con- 
firms that states of perception are stronger predictors of results than actual 
reality. The body organizes for protection or growth depending on one’s 
interpretation of environmental cues. Perceived danger affects the body 
even if the danger is imaginary. Changes in perception, or state, affect both 
the context and content of any learning experience, and this translates di- 
rectly into how we develop as human beings. 


The research community recently confirmed that changes in the 
environment can modify our genes. In terms of development, the 
environment suddenly became more important than genes. It’s not 
simply the environment, but our interpretation of the environment 
that makes the critical difference. 


The body is designed to fluctuate between growth and protection 
depending on how it interprets the environment. 

When we feel safe and loved, the switch says we’re in a growth 
mode. If the environmental signals are interpreted as threatening, 
we go into a protection mode. When the switch goes from growth 
to protection, growth is compromised. 


In the fifties for example, people had bomb shelters for protection. 
But they didn’t live in the shelter. They lived and grew outside. 
When the sirens went off, they went down into the shelter for 
protection. But how long can you stay in the bomb shelter? The 
protection provided by the shelter was intended only for a short 
period. Trying to live in the protection mode compromises growth. 
Pretty soon you’re out of food, out of water, out of air, and then 
you’re dead. Every cell in our body reacts the same way....As we 
start to perceive the environment as being hostile, less than safe, 
less than loving, the system will automatically shift into protection 
to protect its survival. The more chronic the protection, the less 
growth there is. 

Personal Interview 


Bruce Lipton, Ph.D. 
Cellular Biologist 
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The Optimum Learning Relationship 


Children are compelled by nature to embrace and explore their 
world. This exploration, shaped by their early relationships with par- 
ents and the natural world, creates neural networks, or protein filters, 
which evolve into worldviews. Worldviews are life-long patterns that 
predetermine how we interpret the world and its relationships. 

If there is no safe place to play, children can not trust the world 
they are trying to embrace. Children will look at the world as the 
enemy and build a defense against it. This will reduce their sensory 
intake from that world dramatically. Anxiety-ridden children—those 
suffering psychological abandonment—have a sensory intake of 25 to 
30 percent less than children who are given emotional nurturing. Maria 
Montessori speaks of the child coming into the world as an absorbent 
mind, ready to expand and embrace the universe within, to utilize fully 
all their genetically inherited capacities. If the child is not given a safe 
space, if the child is damaged or traumatized, he or she will close into 
a tight defense against a world that cannot be trusted. This reduced 
sensory intake seriously impairs neural development and results in 
completely different structures of knowledge. 

Optimum Learning Relationships unfold naturally when we feel safe 
and connected. When we feel safe, connected, bonded, we play with 
our world and all its relationships. If we don’t feel safe, an internal 
switch is flipped and we become protective, defensive. At every mo- 
ment we have these two possibilities; the direction taken profoundly 
affects how we interpret the world, what we learn, how well we per- 
form and our general feeling of health or dis-ease. Denied emotional 
nurturing or a safe space, a child’s higher intelligences will be limited, 
constrained, and impaired, and the capacities that are developed will 
be used to strengthen their defense against the world. The child who 
is given a safe, nurturing environment—where he or she need not de- 
fend against the world—will embrace and explore their world. For 
the emotionally safe child there is a constant expansion of potential, 
capacity, and possibility from lower intelligences into higher and higher 
intelligences—the intelligence of play in action. 
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Marshall Klaus of 

Case Western Reserve 
Hospital in Cleveland, 
Ohio makes the 
astonishing claim that if 
properly bonded with the 
mother, the child should 
never cry. Crying, he 
states, is an unnatural, 
abnormal, uncommuni- 
cative expression, an 
emergency distress 
mechanism only. 

And in those societies 
where bonding is 
practiced, crying is, 
indeed quite rare. Other 
forms of communication 
are used, and these 
infants and children 
develop senses of 
personal power such 
responsiveness give... 
they have a matrix from 


which to operate. 
Magical Child 


At birth the baby has 
moved from a soft, 
warm, dark, quiet and 
totally nourishing place 
to a harsh sensory 
overload. S/he is 
physically abused, 
violated in a wide 
variety of ways, 
subjected to specific 
physical pain, and 
insult, all of which could 
still be overcome, 

but s/he is then isolated 
from his/her mother... 
This isolation neatly 
cancels every possible 
chance for bonding, 

for the relaxation of the 
birth stress, for 
activation of the sensory 
systems for its 
extrauterine function, 
and for the completion 
of the reticular 
formation for full 
mental-physical 
coordinates and 
learning. The failure 

to return to the known 
matrix (mother) sets into 
process a chain reaction 
from which the 
organism never fully 
recovers. All future 
learning is affected. 

The infant body goes 
into shock. The absor- 
bent mind shuts down... 
Stage specific processes, 
once missed, must be 


laboriously rebuilt. 
Magical Child 


Magical Parent - Magical Child 


Basic Trust 

Basic trust implies that children and adults experience the world as 
being safe. A lack of basic trust means that the world and its relation- 
ships must be defended against. Feeling physically and emotionally safe 
with mom, dad, and other primary caregivers, during the critical early 
years, creates a physical and emotional foundation of basic trust. Par- 
ticipating in safe, nurturing relationships with adults, children learn to 
trust themselves in those relationships. Feeling safe, they venture into, 
encounter, embrace, and embody their world, which for the early child 
is ever new and challenging. Jean Leidloff discovered the importance of 
basic trust in the Amazon jungle. 


It was quite an experience for a sheltered Manhattanite, hiking 
through the jungle, meeting snakes and scorpions, sleeping in a 
hammock. The people we encountered were living in the Stone 
Age. It was not the diamonds I came home talking about; it was 
the Indians and how they lived, what kind of lives they had and 
what the children were like. It became clear that we have made a 
terrible mistake about human nature. We are under the misappre- 
hension that we’ re born bad, or in the official words of the Church 
of England, innately depraved, and that is simply not true. 


I was living for more than two years with these Indians, looking 
straight at them and not really seeing them, because I was so blinded 
by preconceptions. I didn’t even notice that, amazingly, the chil- 
dren never fought. They played together all day unsupervised, all 
ages, from crawling, to walking to adolescence. Not only did they 
not fight, they never even argued. This is not at all what we have 
been taught human nature is—boys will be boys. So I thought well 
maybe, boys won’t be boys. 


One thinks well, these are savages. They wear red paint and feather 
loin cloths, so they are not people. But they are exactly the same 
species as we are, except they are behaving the way we all evolved 
to behave. We, on the other hand, are mistreated as infants and 
children, treated inappropriately for our species. 


As aresult, we keep re-creating an anti-social population. Nobody’s 
born rotten. You just don’t have bad kids. It’s not true. There is no 
such thing. But we can make them bad. 
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Just imagine the neurotic and psychopathic people that we have 
become. Why do we have a 50% divorce rate? Why do we have 
so many police? It’s not just Americans, it’s the whole of western 
civilization laboring under a misapprehension of what human na- 
ture truly is. 


Researchers faithfully try to document what is normal. Nobody I 
know really wants a normal child. Just look at normal. It includes 
what’s called the terrible twos, which are sort of wild, bossy tan- 
trum-prone con-men. Luckily they’re small otherwise we’d really 
be in trouble. And we’ve got God knows what kinds of drudgery 
and alienation for children and parents. 


We use the word normal as though it were a synonym for natu- 
ral, which it is not. Normal is how we think children must be. This 
includes things like three month colic, where babies are constantly 
vomiting. They call it spitting up so it doesn’t sound like a real 
illness, but it is an illness. It’s painful. This happens even when 
babies are drinking their mother’s milk. They’re throwing up. 


How can we believe that we alone evolved over millions of years 
without being able to digest our own mother’s milk? Why are 
normal babies so stressed that they can’t keep their food down? 
The babies I saw in the jungle never had indigestion unless they 
were ill with a fever. Babies never threw up. They were not wrig- 
gling and struggling and arching and flexing and squeaking like 
ours do normally. So normal is adversarial. I hope people realize 
that what they’re doing with all the love in their hearts, and I have 
no doubt of that, is adversarial. 


When you’re following the advice of the doctors or the experts or 
your mother-in-law, your mother or your sister or whomever; when 
you are feeding the baby on a schedule, denying it physical con- 
tact, not allowing it to sleep with you and be with you, twenty-four 
hours a day, not less, then you’re being adversarial. 

It’s perfectly clear that the millions/billions of babies, who are cry- 
ing at this very moment, want unanimously to be next to a live 
body. Do you really think they’re all wrong? Theirs is the voice of 
nature. This is the clear pure voice of nature, without intellectual 
interference. 


Whatever children are doing—is learning. They’re learning like 
little sponges, all the time. But they’re told, “Stop it because this is 
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The intelligence of the 
heart is not some sweet 
sentiment but a primary 
biological necessity and 
the foundation of all 
bonding. Bonding itself 
develops in clear stages: 
mother-infant, infant- 
family, family-society, 
and a final male-female 
“pair-bonding” on 
which life itself is based. 
This series of biological 
links is the primary job 
of the first level of heart 
intelligence, and far 
more powerful stages lie 
in wait, contingent on 
the successful 
completion of this first 
major stage. 

Evolution’s End 


The first hour 

after birth is the most 
critical time in human 
life. For now the bond is 
established in strange, 
mysterious and 
unfathomable ways. 
Anyone else around 
literally gets caught in 
the magnetic fields of 
attraction weaving back 
and forth. A great love 
affair is being born, a 
love affair that is 
sensuous, sexual, 
spiritual, mental and 
quietly ecstatic. 

As Marshall Klaus put 
it, “they must learn to 
make love with each 
other.” ...Only in the 
great second bonding, 
many years hence, will 
life again enter into 
this same ecstacy. 
Magical Child 


Magical Parent - Magical Child 


worthless. What is important is this. Pay attention. ‘A’ is for apple.” 
Everything else is undermined and pronounced worthless. All your 
authority figures tell you that your nature, which is to explore, is 
worthless. If they don’t teach you, it's not learning. I’ve recently 
come to the startling but obvious conclusion that learning occurs 
naturally, but teaching isn’t natural at all. I can’t remember ever 
seeing any of the people I’m talking about, who live so success- 
fully, teaching. The little ones are learning from the older children 
or from the adults, but nobody’s teaching. They’re learning on their 
own initiative, which is so powerful. You don’t have to augment it. 
In fact you can’t really augment it. There’s no way you can make 
a child learn better than he would if he or she wants to. 


By the time we have our first child, we’re so conditioned not to 
believe our innate feelings that we have total strangers in the hos- 
pital tell us what to do and we don’t know any better. It’s tragic. 
We have an exquisitely evolved innate knowledge of how to do 
things. Mothers know that the baby should not be taken away at 
birth but they have been so conditioned to believe in an authority 
and not themselves, that they deny their own wisdom. 


We’ ve described normal. Let’s contrast it with examples of what 
you would consider natural. The baby knows what it needs, and 
the minute you put it down, it cries. It’s letting you know. It’s sig- 
naling you perfectly clearly, "don’t put me down!" And we have 
built into us equally, without a dictionary, the knowledge of what it 
means when the baby goes "waa, waa, waa." We know it means, 
"pick me up. Don’t put me down. Don’t leave me!" 


Until very recently doctors routinely performed operations on ba- 
bies without anesthesia. The baby screams but the trained profes- 
sionals deny it feels pain! How can mothers deny their own innate 


wisdom? How can we have drifted so far off? 
Personal Interview 


Jean Leidloff 
Author of The Continuum Concept 





A Lifetime of Experience in a Glance 


When new experiences arise, and they always do, children glance 
at mom or dad to reaffirm their safe place. The adult’s return glance 
communicates two things: First, it reestablishes the bond and con- 
firms a worldview of basic trust. Second, the child’s glance implies a 
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question. What’s that? The adult’s perception of the object the child 
is about to encounter brings about a change in the adult. A child about 
to reach for a scorpion will elicit a very different response, or field 
effect, from the adult than if the child were reaching for a fuzzy cater- 
pillar. The act of perception in the adult changes the meaning of their 
state. The adult’s personal knowledge and experience with the object 
resonates through the relationship. Trusting the relationship, the child 
responds accordingly, which builds greater trust in the relationship. 
This cycle repeats with every new encounter. If the child feels safe, 
protected, each playful encounter reinforces his or her worldview of 
basic trust. Their world and capacity to embrace the world expands. 
“For he who has,” the Bible notes, “more is given.” 


The Learning Channel We Call Bonding 


Almost everyone has heard the term bonding, coined years ago 
by John Kennel and Marshall Klaus, to describe the intimate connec- 
tion found between mothers and their newborn babies. The term, how- 
ever, is misleading. To bond is to join, glue, tie, or connect together 
two separate objects. Again, O. Fred Donaldson describes this state 
of relationship as belonging, which means to fit in, or to be in the 
right place. Connecting two separate objects is much different than 
affirming unity. We need to bond only when there has been a separa- 
tion. Belonging is more expansive, dynamic, and inclusive. 

We are relationship, whether we call it bonding, belonging, con- 
nection, attachment, or communion. The meaning, or information 
implicit in our relationship changes moment by moment. What we 
call learning is discovering and exploring a particular set, or pattern, 
of relationships. The stove is hot, is a relationship. The bee stings, 
water is wet, aunt Molly brings presents, honey is sweet, all describe 
states of relationship. And that is what we learn. Bonding therefore is 
much more than sweet sentiment. Bonding is a channel of communi- 
cation, information and shared meaning. 

We may belong in a particular environment, and relate to many 
wonderful things, dogs and cats, brothers and sisters, turtles and toys. 
One relationship, however, is more important than the rest. The rela- 
tionship between mother and baby, or father and baby provides the 
context, or reference, for all the other relationships. The adult-child 
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To take part in society 
we must accept the 
social definitions and 
agreements that make 
up society’s reality 
picture. Our definitions 
outline the socially 
acceptable framework 
for what shall be 
considered real. 

This network definition 
changes from culture to 
culture and period to 
period. It is arbitrary to 
an indeterminable 
degree, but is always the 
only reality available... 
Our culture and our 
reality are not separate 
phenomena. 

Crack in the Cosmic Egg 


Once a culture or 
person collapses into 
anxiety, no self-effort is 
effective against that 
negative power. Only 
insight has the power to 
override that negativity 
and bring the system 
into balance. Operation 
bootstrap always fails. 
Wholeness of mind can’t 
come from any action 
or thought from a split 
person, but only through 
a kind of grace, the 
power of insight 
arriving full-blown into 
the brain. 

Bond of Power 


Magical Parent - Magical Child 


bond ensures an open, constant, and dynamic channel of communica- 
tion. Information is constantly flowing through this learning channel 
we call bonding. 

This critical flow of communication between the early child and 
caregivers requires three things. First, the adult must be physically 
present. Second, the adult must be aware of what the child is experi- 
encing. Third, the child must be aware of the adult’s changing rela- 
tionship to the world they share. This physical connection and shared 
awareness creates a constant flow of communication that changes in- 
stant-by-instant, encounter-by-encounter, throughout the day. 

Consider how the world would appear to the child whose worldview 
of basic trust in his or her primary adult relationships was blocked or 
failed to develop. Imagine how a newborn baby feels being separated 
from his or her mother at birth. Suddenly they find themselves in a 
strange new world. The familiar sounds, smells, feelings, reassurance 
of mom’s warmth and heartbeat, bond of basic trust, and reassuring 
reference to interpret new experiences are gone. Babies must face 
what may appear to be the nightmare of birth alone. Do they relax, 
embrace and play with each new sight, sound, or texture? No. They 
curl into a tight ball and defend themselves against an unknown and 
frightening world. Separation anxiety and feelings of abandonment are 
considered the greatest threats to the infant or early child. Imagine the 
confusion an infant feels being placed in a day-care facility, attended 
by different caretakers. The consistent reference the child needs to 
interpret the world, to give it order and meaning, is gone. Basic trust 
is replaced by uncertainty. When we break the learning channel we 
call bonding, development is compromised on every level. 

Is bonding really all that important? The terrorist attack on the 
World Trade Center, September 11th 2001, was a grim reminder that 
the twentieth century was a century of World Wars, unparalleled in 
human history. Little progress has been made in preventing personal 
and global violence. James W. Prescott’s theoretical and scientific 
research on the developmental origins of love and violence cuts to the 
core of our personal and global violence. The closer we come to the 
source of our pain, however, the more we tend to defend against it, a 
response that often blinds us to the obvious. 

Human love begins in utero, 1s carried through pregnancy, birth 
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and the postnatal nurturance of bonding and breast-feeding. Yet, the 
most critical, formative relationship—one that encodes the develop- 
ing brain for a lifetime of affection or rage—the relationship between 
mother and infant, is not valued, nurtured or supported by our culture. 
Infants and young children are often not held, touched, or played with. 
The majority of babies are placed in institutionalized childcare. Tele- 
vision and computers have replaced imaginative play between adults 
and children. Failing the early bond, which is intimately linked to di- 
rect and sustained physical contact between mother and infant, the 
future of later love relationships are threatened, as is society itself. 
Unbonded behaviors result in an alienated, aggressive emotional/so- 
cial/sexual cycle that affects mother, baby, family, society and now, 
the world. 

As the health scientist administrator of the developmental behav- 
ioral biology program at the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development (1966-1980), James W. Prescott established 
research programs which documented that failed mother love in pri- 
mates result in developmental brain disorders that lead to lifelong pat- 
terns of depression, violence and drug addiction. His research, and 
that of many others, leaves little doubt that nothing can replace the 
loving touch, breast-feeding, and emotional nurturing shared by mother 
and infant. 


Violence involves two fundamental issues. One is the bonded and 
unbonded child. The other is full gender equality. Until women are 
able to control their own body, and not just reproduction, but the 
whole spectrum of their sexuality, it will be very difficult to achieve 
the first step, which is the bonded child. Look at all the violence 
against women, the rapes, domestic violence, battered women, it’s 
epidemic, as is child abuse and neglect. What causes the anger and 
rage which leads to this violence? The ability to experience joy and 
pleasure. 


With the basic trust that affectionate pleasure develops we respond 
more openly to life and to change. People who are rigid, highly 
armored, are limited in their capacity to feel empathy, compassion 
or adapt to change, which translates into a lack of bonding and 
limited capacity to nurture others. 


We have a moral philosophy which says that pleasure and the body 
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Maria Montessori 
claimed that a 
humankind abandoned 
in its early formative 
period becomes 

the worst threat to its 
own survival. Allen 
Schore’s research 
shows that a form of 
semi-abandonment 
happens to all of us, 
perpetuates our culture, 
and seriously impairs 
our emotional-rela- 


tional system itself. 
The Biology of Transcendence 


The child, 

roughing in a world 

of knowledge, wanders 
without rhyme or 
reason, and s/he plays. 
S/he has no goals other 
than the moment, 

and no other time exists. 
To the child the time is 
always now, the place 
always here, the center 
is always “me.” 
Magical Child 


Magical Parent - Magical Child 


is evil and the spirit or soul is good. There is a division between the 
natural state of the body and our ideas about good and evil. We are 
at war with our own bodies and in many ways women, their bodies 
and children are the targets in this war. This repression of pleasure 
sets up the reservoir of rage; and our belief systems create the 
target. Both work together. We have to look at sexuality quite dif- 
ferently, that is, as an integral part of who we are. 


Children are punished for touching their genitals which creates a 
neural-dissociative state in the brain. The sensory deprivation of 
pleasure results in the failure of certain neural pathways to prop- 
erly develop. Sensory stimulation acts like a nutrient for brain growth 
and development. The richer the networks, the greater the 
interconnectivity and neural integration of the brain. If we do not 
get the sensory stimulation we equate with love, bonding and inti- 
macy during the formative periods of brain development, we will 
be impaired, if not crippled in our ability to experience and express 
this “language of love” later in life. 


Giving and receiving pleasure releases oxytocin, a hormone 
associated with love and bonding. The pleasure associated with 
placing the newborn at the breast of the mother at birth, and 
maintaining close physical body contact reestablishes the prena- 
tal bond. The medical profession routinely separates the baby 
from the mother. 


In the late ‘50s and ‘60s Harry Harlow separated infant mon- 
keys from their mothers and housed them alone in cages. These 
infants protested by crying and extreme agitation. When the 
bond was not reestablished, the infant monkeys became pro- 
foundly depressed, engaged in chronic rocking behaviors, self- 
stimulation, and tactile avoidance. 


By depriving intimate body contact between mother and infant, 
the sensory systems needed to experience pleasure, bonding and 
love were starved. Harlow created emotionally, socially and 
sexually dysfunctional animals. They became pathological as 
juveniles and adults. Their reproductive systems were intact, but 
the emotional and social skills we associate with love and 
bonding were destroyed. 


No mammal, except the human mammal separates the newborn 
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from its mother. Rare, historical footage of this pioneering 
research along with current research on bonding and early brain 
development is now available at www://TTFuture.org. 


Bonding creates the sensory and emotional environment that 
shapes how we interpret and respond to relationships life long. 
Break the bond at the beginning and we set the stage for cycles 
of depression, anger, rage, substance abuse and violence, gen- 
eration after generation. 


Personal Interview 


James W. Prescott, Ph.D. 


Brain & Behavior Neuroscientist, Anthropologist 


Primary Learning & Conditioning 

In the 1970s the Carnegie Foundation did a study on learning and 
retention. They found that as much as 95 percent of all learning is 
primary. By primary we mean the learning that occurs spontaneously 
through encountering, embracing, and playing with our environment. 
In terms of brain growth and development, more is learned in the first 
year of life than all the years that follow. Learning to walk and talk, 
perhaps two of the most challenging tasks we will ever undertake, 
unfolds spontaneously in our first eighteen months, with little or no 
coaching. Primary learning occurs naturally. 

As toddlers, for example, we observed mom open and close a 
cupboard door. Without coaching or rewards, we scoot over and pull 
on the handle. We pull again and again, harder and harder. Suddenly 
the door flies open and down we go. Up we crawl to do it again, and 
again, with this door and all the other doors we can find. Soon we 
discover that trash cans have lids that open and close, open and close. 
The same is true of toilet seats and jewelry boxes. Lids here, lids 
there, hundreds of lids, thousands of lids, millions and billions and 
trillions of lids. And all because we saw mama open a cupboard door. 
Mom modeled a possibility. She represented the model imperative, 
and our life was transformed. 

The vast majority of learning is primary. We are completely in the 
experience. There is no me standing aside, witnessing, judging, prais- 
ing, or criticizing. All of our available energy and attention is given to 
this new expanding relationship. There is no time, no conflict. The 
relationship is play. Play is learning. We are the Zone! 
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Anxiety is always the 
enemy of intelligence 
and always blocks the 
biological plan. 

The minute anxiety 
arises, intelligence 
closes to a search for 
anything that will relive 
the anxiety. This might 
lead to a street-smart 
mentality or to precocity 
along narrow culturally 
approved lines, but the 
biological plan will 
have been aborted. 
Magical Child 


When a line forms 
between child play and 
adult work, the interac- 

tion between human and 
earth collapses. We are 
then isolated with our 
own energies, and work 
we must, indeed. The 
problem set for us 

is not to try to turn back 
to aboriginal man: that 
is impossible. The 
problem, if we are to 
survive, is to erase the 
line between work and 
play. Only then is 
personal power 
amplified... 

With a technological 
human, the resulting 
power would be 
awesome and magnifi- 
cent indeed, were s/he 
in a balanced bonding 
with the earth, and that 
may be the direction 
toward which the world 
is tending. 

Magical Child 


Magical Parent - Magical Child 


Suddenly there is a tremor in the force. The phone rings and mama’s 
dinner guests will arrive in thirty minutes. Her relationship to her world 
has changed and so has ours. The free, open, yet incomplete explora- 
tion of hinges and doors is no longer safe. Why? Because mama just 
told us to stop! At that moment our complete attention split between 
learning and avoiding conflict with mama. The safe place she repre- 
sented suddenly became a threat. 

We continue our playful banging on the cupboard door, but now 
with one eye on mama. She places three red paper cups on the floor, 
to distract us, and smiles. We’ re not convinced. (Bruno Bettleheim 
claimed that adults cannot lie to a child. Regardless what adults say, 
children are participating in the adult field, reading it, learning from it.) 
We sense her attempt to divert our attention. 

The pot mama is stirring boils over and so does she. Tension builds. 
Our attention now splits again between mama, the stupid paper cups, 
and those enchanting hinges. We bang the door again, and then again. 
Mama stomps her foot and yells. As our split attention and conflict 
increase we experience a corresponding decrease in learning, perfor- 
mance, and well-being. Learning is relationship and relationships are 
state specific. 

Primary learning is free from conflict. We call it play. With primary 
learning, or play, the activity itself is so rewarding that we disappear 
into it. Thought, feeling, and action are completely focused on this 
new learning relationship, right now. It is only when danger or conflict 
arises that part of our attention is diverted for defense. Only then is 
there a separate self-image, or “me,” witnessing, watching, and pro- 
tecting itself. The greater the need for protection, the less attention 
there is to meet the challenge and learn. 

When I play the identity I know as Fred disappears. Only to the 
extent that the social categories disappear can play happen. Real 
play begins with the disappearance of that social/cultural image we 


have about ourselves. 
Personal Interview 


O. Fred Donaldson, Ph.D. 
Author, Playing by Heart 


Play, Practice & Work 
The bell rings. School is out. We are free, finally free. To what? To 
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mess around, sleep in, dream, tear apart grandpa’s radio, catch tad- 
poles and watch-em grow legs, build forts, dig tunnels to China, dress 
up like a princess, sneak a peak at dad’s Playboy magazine, make 
pudding, jump on a pogo-stick 10,001 times. Now that the important 
stuff we call work is done, we can play. By implication, work and 
school are important, fun and play are not. To most, the word play 
means not-serious, unimportant, frivolous. Or play means an activity, 
such as “playing ball” or “playing a violin,” which most often really 
means practice. To play with a violin is very different from practicing 
with a violin. 

The words “working hard” conjure images of tense muscles, con- 
centration, and strained faces. Playing hard may involve all these quali- 
ties, but the image is somehow different—softer, less tense or con- 
strained. Working implies that we are accomplishing some goal, that 
we are “making something of ourselves.” Playing implies we are wast- 
ing valuable time, time that many adults feel should be put to better 
use by working. The older children get, the less time they can “waste” 
playing. For most, growing up means transforming playtime into work 
time. It’s a jungle out there; survival of the fittest. Or is it? 


All the people who “get there” get there because they love what 
they are doing. They’re not driven by a work ethic; they’re driven 
by a love ethic. Michael Jordan plays very hard, very indulgently. 
Ben Hogan hit tens of thousands of balls because he loved to hit 
golf balls. That gets mistaken by the intellect as work. “If you work 
hard enough, son, and if you keep your nose to the grindstone, son, 
then you will be able to perform like these people.” This is abso- 
lutely not the case, not true. The great performers perform as they 
do, and do so with such ease, because they love what they are 
doing. It’s not work. It’s play. 
Personal Interview 
Chuck Hogan 


Author, Educator, Performance Specialist 


We get the message very early: play will be tolerated as long as we 
have done a good job “working hard.” Have you ever heard, at a school 
or during a corporate awards ceremony, “We’d like to recognize Mary 
Jones. Mary, please step up here. You’ ve been awarded the blue rib- 
bon, a certificate of excellence for messing around”? 
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Intelligence, 

like the body, 

can be injured or 
nurtured, stimulated 


or starved. 
Magical Child 


Every stage of 
development is complete 
and perfect within itself. 

The three-year-old is 
not an incomplete five- 
year-old; the child is 
not an incomplete adult. 
Never are we simply on 
our way; always, 

we have arrived. 

Magical Child 


Magical Parent - Magical Child 


Remember that play really means to adults something that is not 
serious. It’s the time left over. The problem is that very early on, 
those activities that we loved to do just because it was so much 
fun, also become encompassed by the cultural idea of competition. 
Then, for adults and increasingly for children, play becomes as 
serious as going to law school, doing mathematics, and competing 


for a job. 
Personal Interview 
O. Fred Donaldson, Ph.D. 
Author Playing by Heart 
Play Ages & Stages 


What we play “with” changes at different ages and stages of develop- 
ment. The state of original play remains the same. Newborns play with 
nipples. The early child plays with trucks and sand. Teens play with clothes. 
Michael Jordan plays with basketballs. Physicists play with ideas. If opti- 
mum learning, performance, and wellness are our goals, we will maintain 
this playful relationship as new capacities unfold. 

Neuroscientist Paul MacLean spoke of three lifelong, indispensable re- 
quirements we have, expressed from the moment of birth. He called this the 
family triad of needs, needs that are primary and interdependent; each gives 
rise to and supports the other. They are audiovisual communication, 
nurturing, and play. 

Play, like audiovisual communication and nurturing, changes as the in- 
fant-child grows; a process marked by distinct stages. Almost as clearly 
defined as the rings of a tree, a child’s growth unfolds in the natural, evolu- 
tionary order nature followed in the long history of our species’ develop- 
ment. A sensory-motor brain unfolds first, then our emotional-cognitive sys- 
tem, then the several sections of the neocortex, or new brain. Each brings 
anew and expanded form of play as it unfolds, and a full unfolding depends 
on that play. 

Play marks the development and use of each of these neural systems, 
and so grows more complex, rich, diversified, and rewarding as it expands 
in response to each new neural unfolding. The more expansive and rich the 
neural structure, the more expansive and rich the intelligence and play that 
both result from and bring about such growth. 

The brain is “experience-dependent,” as Allan Schore calls it, which 
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means the actual growth of individual brain cells and their linkage-expan- 
sion into “structures of knowledge” depend on corresponding interactions 
with and responses from the environment. The earliest environment, and 
the most permanently influential, is the mother. 


Smiles 

A newborn infant will smile when we speak to it close up, say six to 
twelve inches away. This is audiovisual communication and a first play with 
the infant. Peek-a-boo soon follows: when face appears, infant’s smile 
breaks out; face disappears, smile fades; reappears, smiles. Two or three 
repetitions and infant catches on that play is taking place, expects the face 
to disappear and reappear and soon laughs delightedly at each. The words 
“peek-a-boo” are an integral part of the action, adding that auditory as- 
pect; all of this is learning, and learning is play. 

Soon the infant initiates peek-a-boo, as while nursing; the infant finds 
that it can bring about the play, disappearing behind the breast, appearing, 
finding those eyes talking back, disappearing again, over and over. De- 
lighted. Playing with the nipple, a game of loss-recovery, is a form of peek- 
a-boo. Associative learning unfolds in this way. New neural links form in all 
these varieties of play. 

Nearly any repeated audiovisual action signals play, invites imitation. 
The newborn will stick out its tongue when we stick out ours. The mirroring 
between model and child begins at the beginning. Interaction is a two-way 
street. Infant finds that one can initiate and elicit response from out-there, 
as well as receive from and respond to that-out-there. Play gives domin- 
ion over one’s world. 

Baubles hung over acrib catch infant’s eye, but this is not audiovisual 
communication. It is a form of entertainment, better than a blank wall per- 
haps, but a poor excuse for that face and all that goes with it. Far better 
than crib and bangle-dangling is the snugli for “baby wearing.” And not the 
outward-facing child carrier, which offers no face for communication and 
gives the infant a feeling of constant falling forward. The snugli with that 
magical face and heart six to twelve inches away, works best by far. Com- 
munication involves eyes and voice, a voice to which infant has responded 
since the fifth month in utero. 
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To shift from the womb, 
or from any matrix, is to 
be “born out of it” and 
into another one. 

The nature of our 
growth is such that 
each matrix is larger 
and less constricting, 
or more abstract and 
less concrete than the 
previous one. Each 
matrix encompasses 
more possibility and 
power, and should 
provide an increasingly 
safer place to stand. 

At each matrix-shift, the 
brain undergoes a 
growth spurt, which 
prepares it for massive 
and rapid new learning. 
The mind/brain learns 
by exploring the new 
matrix and construction 
a conceptual pattern of 
it, which means a 
sensory integration of 
that matrix; a structure 
of knowledge of it as 
Piaget would say or a 
“mathematical inter- 
weaving of energies,” 
as Bohm 

might say. 

Bond of Power 


